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THE TRANSLATOR?S - 
INTRODUCTION. 


AT a time when the ſpirit of emi- 
gration has ariſen in this country to 
the height of enthuſiaſm ; the Eu- 
ropean nations, ſtill thirſting for the 
dangerous acquiſition of territory, 
or the falſe glory of conqueſt, are 
plowing the vaſt boſom of the ex- 
tenſive ocean, in ſearch of new re- 
gions; when the diſſaffection be- 
tween our parent country and the 
American colonies has beat the 
alarm, from the banks of the Ohio 
to the banks of the Ganges: I flat- 
ter myſelf this ſhort but ſenſible 
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diſſertation, will not be unaccepta- 
ble to the candid enquirer, and meet 
with the approbation of the diſinte— 
reſted and diſcerning philoſopher; 
Though it militates with the com- 
mon opinion, it breathes ſuch a ſpi- 
rit of liberality and truth, and a- 
bounds in ſuch pertinent and judi- 
cious remarks as cannot fail to ſe- 
cure to it the commendation of eve- 
ry impartial reader. 


I am well aware, that I am ad- 
drefling it to a commercial nation ; 
to a city of merchants, whoſe fame 
and excellence in arts, manufactures 
and commerce, have a long time 
maintained a very ſtriking pre- emi- 
nence over every city in the world, 
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With thoſe who are blinded by 
the ſilm of prejudice, or riveted to 
opinion by the falſe glare of riches; 
whoſe minds are ſeated in the midſt 
of their wealth, and whoſe ideas all 
centre in the means of increaſing it, 
I am perſuaded it will find no advo- 
cates ; toſuch men as theſe, I would 
not be underſtood to addreſs it; 
their minds, like bowls in the hands 
of the unſkilful, have taken a wrong 
bias, and will roll on inerror to the 
end of their journey. 


The advocates I wiſh for are the 
wiſe and virtuous, the true patriot, 
and the man of candid enquiry ; be- 
fore whom the ſhades of prejudice 
will quickly vaniſh, at the light of 
reaſon and the radiance of truth. 

A 2 Thirſt 
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Thirſt for conqueſt was the ruin 
of Rome; not ſo much by the 
ſlaughter of her citizens as by the 
introduction of the luxuries of the 
eaſt. Eaſtern delicacies and eaſtern 
effeminacy ſoon crept into the heart 
of the ſenate. That virtue and mo- 
deration which had preſerved unſha- 
ken the public liberty, through fo 
many ages, and ſpread the terrors of 
the Roman arms to the remoteſt re- 
gions of the then known world, 
ſoon yielded to the luxuries of licen- 
tiouſneſs, and the diffipations of fo- 
reign enjoyments. Exceſs rioted in 
every quarter, and debauchery was 
triumphant in the midſt of the capi- 
tol ; in that capitol where the voice 
of Cato had been heard with re- 


dd ; and in that city, for the pre- 
ſervation 
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We 
ſervation of whoſe liberty the Grac- 
chi bled ; and for the maintenance 
of whoſe virtue, a fond father “ ſa- 
crificed his children, with his own 
trembling hand. 


All ranks of people were corrupt- 
ed; and the ambitious opulent ſoon 
found an enſy purchaſe in the avari- 
cious, diffipated, and needy, The 
richeſt man, at pleaſure, became the 
moſt powerful, or ſerved as a ladder 
for the more crafty to riſe by. The 
whole commonwealth was rent a- 
{under by faction; and Liberty, ex- 
piring in the boſom of Cato, yield- 
ed forth her life and her empire, 
with a groan to the ſucceſsful ty- 
ranny of a daring uſurper. Thus 
fell the Roman republic ! 


A 3 What 


» The elder Brutus. 


C vi 
What was the ſtate of the Ro- 


Il man people upon the eſtabliſhment 
of the empire ? 


Public virtue and. public liberty 


| | were no more; the people felt their 
" chains, but could not unrivet them; 
| | they had no power to oppoſe to the 
tyrant. They fighed for that liber- 
l ty which their diſſipation had loſt, 


and were now taught, by woful ex- 
perience, that the bond once broken 
they could never unite again; but 
like the reeds which are bent by the 
blaſts of the north wind, were obli- 
ged patiently to ſubmit to the hand 
of oppreſſion, which bowed them to 
the earth. 
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The court of Auguſtus rivalled 
in elegance the pomp of a ſophi, 
whilſt the body of the people was 
groaning in flavery. Auguſtus, 
though a tyrant, was a ſound poli- 
tician : he knew well the inſtability 
of the imperial authority, whilſt the 
murmurs of the people were ſuffer- 
ed to be heard; he drowned them 


in diſſipation and debauchery ; he 


diverted their attention by public 
ſpectacles; he brought forward and 
improved the liberal arts by a boun- 
tiful encouragement; he diſplayed 
a taſte for literature, and rewarded 
men of genius with a generous 
hand. This at once diſplayed his 
liberality, and gained advocates to 
his intereſt. It opened a new chan- 
nel to ambition and proſperity; and 

1 by 
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by dividing the attention of the peo- 
ple, rendered all oppoſition imprac- 
ticable. 


The whole æra of the empire ex- 
hibits a long ſeries of oppreſſion, mi- 
ſery and diſtreſs. At length, diſſi- 
pation divided it: and the irrup- 
tion of the barbarians finiſhed the 
ſcene, at once overſetting the Roman 
grandeur and the imperial autho- 
rity, Thus fell the greateſt empire 
in the world. 


But from more modern inſtances 
we may with great juſtice draw ſimi- 
lar compariſons. Spain ruined her- 
ſelf by her commerce and her con- 
queſts ; her country was depopu- 
lated,. agriculture neglected, and 
thorns and briars clogged up the pu- 
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blic roads in almoſt all parts of the 
kingdom. As ſoon as ſhe became 
miſtreſs of the weſtern hemiſphere; 
ſhe loft all her influence in the po- 
wer of Europe; and has long ſerved 
as the carrier to other nations of thoſe 
riches which have coſt her ſo much 


blood to obtain, 


To bring the matter quite home 
to ourſelves; let us reflect, my 
countrymen, upon the extremè de- 
pravity of this licentious age; let us 
reflect upon the diſgraceful poverty 
of our nobility; and the baneful ex- 
travagance that prevails among all 
ranks of people: let us ſeriouſly con- 
ſider theſe dangerous evils, and then 
diſcover what ſprings they ariſe from. 


They 


1 


They ariſe from a profufion of 
wealth; from the extent of our fo- 
reign commerce 3 and the exotic 
luxuries of our eaſtern colonies. The 
vaſt fortunes amaſſed in the eaſt, by 
the ſweat of the brow, and in the 


burning regions of the torrid zone, 


have been fpent here with a wanton 
extravagance, which has produced a 
general corruption of the manners 
of the people. Eftates are purchaſed 
by theſe lucky adventurers at extra- 
vagant prices ; this has raiſed the 
value of landed property through 
the kingdom ; and the fame eſtate 
has, in a few days been transferred 
to a new maſter by the chance of a 
die. Thus the allegiance between 
the lord and his tenant is effectually 
deftroved ; for what tenant will con- 
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fide in a maſter whole property is ſo 
very precarious? Unattached to his 
lord, and an utter ſtranger to his 
principles or his character, the far- 
mer ſuffers his intereſt to govern his 
choice, and ſells his freedom at the 
moſt profitable market; thus imi- 
tating the greedy ſon of Iſaac, who 
parted with his birth- right for a ba- 
ſon of pottage. 


Theſe are the baneful conſequen- 
ces of over-grown fortunes, haſtily 
accumulated by foreign commerce. 
Thus bribery and corruption crept 
into the ſenate-houſe, and baſely 
counterfeit the ſemblance of that li- 


berty which they help to deſtroy. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF 


COMM E R CE. 


f Tux ancients thought ſo little of 
commerce, that they have ſcarely em- 
ployed their pens about it. Thoſe who 
do ſpeak of it have diſdained to confider 
12 ſubject deeply. which their politics 
Ibeld in fo little eſteem. Xenophon 


doubts much if it is of any utility to a 
Iſtate.“ Plato formally excludes it from 


* Xenoph., Hiero. 8 20, 
B bis 
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his republic.“ Modern writers, on the 
contrary, ſeduced by its real or appa- 
rent advantages, and dazzled by the 


ſplendor which nations acquire there- 


by, have immediately regarded it as 
the ſource of happineſs to a poliſhed 
people, Weare anxious to encourage, 
enlarge and perfect it; but nobody 
has taken pains to enquire into its in- 
fluence upon the mind and manners, 
This great and important queſtion was 
reſerved for the academy of a commer- | 
cial city, famous through twenty ages ; 
for its glory and exiſtence, the rival of 3 
Carthage, and the ally of Rome ; and 1 
which, to our ſtill greater aſtoniſhment, 4 
is almoſt the only city in the univerſe ; 


* Plat. de Legib, lib. iv, 
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which has preſerved its manners with 
its commerce; and would to this day 
have remained untainted, if extenſive 
commerce and purity of manners had 
not been wholly irreconcileable. 


The part that ſhall take, gentlemen, 
militates too ſtrongly againſt the com- 
mon opinion, for me to flatter my- 
ſelf with a general approbation : how- 
ever, if commerce has been found, at 
all times, to have enervated the genius 
and depraved the manners ; if both in 
its nature and conſequences it is in- 
compatible with all the great virtues, 
tho* the truth be painful, why ſhould 
I be affraid to aſſert it before thoſe 
learned and diſcerning arbiters whoſe 

B 2 __ wiſdom 
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wiſdom has encouraged them to de- 
mand it ? 


What though the ancient hiſtory of 


your country contradicts me; though 
it be urged againſt me, that Marſeilles 
knew at all times how to defend herſelf 
from its fatal effects: I advance in an- 
ſwer, that ſhe owed this honourable ex- 


ception to the ſmallneſs of her territory 


and the wiſdom of her government. 


Her magiſtrates comprehending, at one 
glance, the whole of their juriſdiction, 


no quarter was ignorant of her laws. 


There are ſtill in Europe ſome ſmall 
commercial ſtates, where public decen- 
cy and public honeſty are maintained 
by the rigour of the law alone, whilſt 


luſt. 
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luſt and avarice reign triumphant among 
them upon the ruins of religion and 


manners. This was really the ſituation 
of Marſeilles; her trade and vicinity 
had corrupted the Gauls, and yet 
ſhe was reputed the wiſeſt republic of 


her time.+ Corruption was rankling 


in her heart, whilſt the mere phantom 
of virtue ſupported her character. 


We are told that a ſword was ſuf. 
pended from the midſt of the council- 


chamber : 'F chis threatening appear- 


ance proved at the ſame time the exi- 
ſtence of wickedneſs and the vigilance 


of the laws. 


358 Cofur 40 bello Gallico, lib. vi. 

_ + Strabo, lib. iv. 3 

1 Valer. Maxim. lib. i. chap. 1. 
B 3 PART 
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IT is, no doubt, very pleaſing to ſee 
the nations that are diſtributed upon 
the face of this globe, ſurmount every 
phyſical and moral obſtacle which ap- 
peared to ſeparate them for ever; open 
a communication with each other acroſs 
the wide boſom of the ocean and the 
center of the earth; aſſiſt each other in 
their ſeveral wants ; exchange their ſu- 
perfluous products ; familiarize their 
conſtitutions to a thouſand different eli- 
mates ; multiply their enjoyments ; cre- 
ate new pleaſures ; and diſtribute their 


influence from pole to pole: nor is it 
4 bes 


ON COMMERCE. 7 
leſs wonderful to obſerve, that by this 
univerſal commotion, people rendered 
more dependent on each other, become 
more ſociable ; their rude, barbarous 
manners are ſoftened and refined, their 
genius enlarged and enlightened ; the 
arts and ſciences either diſcovered or 
brought to perfection: all theſe extra- 
ordinary and aſtoniſhing operations are 
the effects of commerce. 


What a flattering proſpet would 
this be if moderation was our lot ! If 
without carrying things to their utmoſt 
extremity, we knew how to enjoy at 
the ſame time the fruits of nature and 
induſtry, without abuſing them! But 
ſuch wiſdom is not the portion of hu- 

? | manity ; 
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manity ; and commerce, which among 
perfect beings would be an exchange of 
benetits, is with us a fountain of evil. 
Like to thoſe dangerous juices, which 
are potent remedies in the hands of dif- 
cretion, but become fatal when admi- 
niſtered in exceſs by the ignorant. 


Mankind has no real occafion for 
commerce ; our preſervation does not 
depend upon it ; all-bounteous Nature 
alone has furniſhed us with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. The ſavages have no 
commerce, nor can have any, fince they 
have not even an intercourſe with each 
other. The nations that live by hunt- 
ing, fiſhing, and the fruits of the foreſt; 


the Nomades, who are ſtill more nume- 
rous, 
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rous, and approach nearer to a ſtate of 
of ſociety, know nothing of commerce. 
What traffick could there be among 
thoſe people who are kept in a perpe- 
tual infancy by the ſeverity of their 
climate or the ſterility of their land ? 
Abſorbed in care for their immediate 
preſervation, and unpoſſeſſed of the 
means for raiſing themſelves above the 
mere inſtinctive calls of Nature, they 
cannot properly be ſaid to have either 
vice or virtue ; they bear no compari- 
ſon with the members of civil ſociety ; 


an invincible apathy obſcures their 
minds and their manners. 


It is not more neceſſary to huſband- 
men, 


Happily 
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Happily fituated in a bountiful clt- 
mate they find, in the fertility of the 
ſoil they cultivate, a certain ſupport. 
Their mode of life, more fixed and ſe- 
dentary, ſoftens the coarſe features of ſa- 
vage barbarity, The intervals of reft 
which neceſſarily take place between 
the ſeveral crops, give them time for 
reflection and improvement. The leſs 
difficulty they meet with in providing 
for their natural exigencies, the more 
leiſure will of courſe acerue to them for 
the formation of the mind and manners. 


We find too that mankind advanced 
in politeneſs in proportion to their la- 
bour and induſtry in agriculture. Agri- 
culture is the true ſtate of the ſocial 

| man, 
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man, and the only one which tends 
directly to the great deſign of Nature, 


the propagation of the human ſpecies. 


It is an acknowledged truth, that the 
earth inceſſantly yields its produce in 
proportion to the number of its cultiva- 
tors ; at once the mother and the nurſe 
of mankind, agriculture ſets no hounds 
to population or to plenty. It is there- 
fore evident, that if men, content with 
the real neceſſaries, had not ſought for 
the ſuperfluities of life, they never 
would have thought of commerce ; for 
we cannot ſurely give that appellation 
to a pure and ſimple exchange of la- 
bour, a local compenſation, and as it 
were a mutual reciprocation of the 
fruits of their induſtry, 


But 
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But from a perfection in the works 
of agriculture, the arts and luxury aroſe. 
When it had multiplied both men and 
money ; when by an inevitable conſe- 
quence of the laws of property, that 
equality which ſubſiſted in the firſt ſtate 
of ſimple ſociety, was deſtroyed ; then 
the rich of courſe ſought for the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, whilſt 
the poor applied themſelves to the arts 
for ſupport, and a mutual interchange 
took place between them; the rich ex- 
changing their commodiries for the la- 
borious productions of the indigent arti- 
zan.“ The variety of theſe productions 
ways increaſing with the inequality of 

wealth, 


* I underſtand by luxury, every thing that is 


not abſolutely neceſſary to life, I call every 


man 


ON COMMERCE. 23 
wealth, to facilitate this traffic, a fixed 
ſtandard, to -eſtabliſh the value of each 
reſpective commodity, was wanted. 
For this purpoſe, money was invented. 
To create a cicculation of the different 
productions of each community, and 
enable every one to procure them, with- 
out being ſubject to the inconvenience 
of leaving the place of his reſidence, it 
was neceſſary that ſome men ſhould tra- 
vel the country with an aflortment of 
them; that they ſhould buy and ſell on 
their journeys; and eſtabliſh a corre- 
; pondence wherever they went, * 


man rich, who poſſefſeth 1 more than the phyſical 
neceſlaries, and every man poor, who is in want 
of them. I know theſe words bear, relatively, 
another ſignification; but, this, at fra: I have 
nothing to do with, 


C men. 
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men were denominated Merchants ſped- 


lars] and this mode of . 
was the cradle of Commerce. 


INTERIOR COMMERCE. 


THIS traffic, diſtinguiſhed by the ti- 
tle of Interior Commerce, would con- 
ſtitute the happineſs of every nation, if 
they knew how to be contented with it. 
It is the only one that is not pernicious 
to mankind, becauſe it gives no open- 
ings to the great ſprings of corruption. 
Every other kind of commerce is an 
enemy to agriculture, and undermines 
it ; whereas this owes its exiſtence there- 
to, and employs thoſe hands only which 
agriculture can diſpenſe with. A ſtate 
unembarraſſed with foreign connections 

10 


ON COMMERCE, 15 
ed- zs of neceffity agricolous, ſince it has no 
ing other reſource for its maintenance : if 

it has an interior commerce, it is when 
its rich, luxuriant fields afford a ſuper- 
fluity to nouriſh it. This commerce, 


ti> therefore, is a clear proclamation of the 

n- public happinefs ; it is in proportion 

if to the ſuperfluous ſtock, and of courſe 

it. conſiderable in well - cultivated and 

us | fertile regions, but of little profit in 

n- Y thoſe countries where the ſoil is poor, 

n. or not properly improved. At any rate, 
an | however, it never leads to that exceſs. 
es 


of luxury which at once corrupts the 


rich by i its enjoyment, and the indigent 
by temptations which they cannot gra- 
tify nor can it ever burthen the ſtate 


with artizans and manufacturers, at the 
C 2 expence 
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expence of the harveſt ; nor harbour 
in towns that herd of idle people who 
are a ſure preſage of the decay of man- 
ners, and the downfall of a ſtate, - 


It was a ſaying of Anacharſis,* that 
gold and filver were of no other uſe than 
to facilitate the art. of arithmetic. | He 
ſpoke. as a Scythian. He would have 
ſaid true in his own country; but was 
miſtaken at Athens. To commercial 
nations theſe metals are riches ; to peo- 
ple who look for no farther emolument, 
and are ſatisfied with themſelves, the 
abundance of riches 1s of little impor- 
tance; for the price of food and of mer- 
chandize in theſe countries is always 
proportional, and the defect of theſe me- 


tals, 
* Plutarch, 
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tals, as they paſs for no more than a 
token, is eafily ſupplied by baſer coi- 
nage, or the circulation of paper. In 
theſe ſtates, too great an increaſe of mo- 
ney is, at all times, an evil. As the 
proportion between its abundance and 

the price of com modities cannot be ſet- 
Hed immediately, the rich take advary 
tage of it, to oppteſs the poor, without 
augmenting the price of their labour; 
and: the ignorant day-labourer is aſto- 
mfſhed to find he can no longer ſupport 
himſelf upon the ſame ſalary, without 
being able to diſcover the chuſe of it. 

Othetwiſe, interior commerce has no 
dangerous influence upon the multitude. 
It is eaſy to perceive what muſt be the 
Rate of that country whoſe ſole depen- 


C 3 ', dence- 
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dence is upon agriculture, and where 
money is held of little account; which 
knows no other riches than the fruits of 
the earth, and the conveniencies which 
reſult from their ſuperfluity. As there 
will be a great number of labourers, few 


mechanicks, and till fewer idlers, the 
villages will be well peopled, and the 
towns moderate ; they will 'not quit 
the plough for the ſhuttle, becauſe the 
arts of luxury will have little encou- 
ragement; they will not labour for ex- 
portation, and their wants will be limi- 
ted to their interior circle. In the 
wealth of the citizens there will un- 
doubtedly be ſome diſproportion ; but 
we ſhall not ſee that extreme inequality 
in the diviſion of lands, which depopu- 

3 | lates 


ON COMMERCE. 19 
lates whole villages, drives multitudes 
from their habitations, and accumu - 
lates immenſe territories in the hands 
of a ſmall number of people. There, 
each order of mankind, by an happy ne- 
ceſſity, is limited to the bounds of mo- 
deration. The rich landlords, accuſto- 
med to the innocent and tranquil plea- 
ſures of the country, living on their own 
eſtates, without avarice and without 
pomp, animate by their preſence the zeal 
of the labourers; their ſervants become 
accuſtomed to the werks of the field, 
and fix their habitations among them : 
the eſtate is always ſubdivided into a 
number of little farms; each individual 
delighted with his little inheritance, 
cultivates it with aſſiduity in the boſom 
of peace, and felicity, and all are deſirous 
to 
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to live and de beneath the ſame roof 
under which they were born.. There, 
a ſimple traffic, ſupported by the indi- 
genous productions of the fields, is not 
carried on by a claſs of men aſſociated 
in certain great cities, but by a few in- 


dividuals diſperſed among the. villages 
who are, for the moſt part, farmers and 
traders at the ſame time. This traffic; 
the influence of which ſpreads itſelf all 
over the nation, is ſufficient to protect 
it from that inertia which would, in 
ſome meafure, become burthenſome, 
if it had no other exigencies than 
ſuch as are purely phyſical ; but it ex- 
cites not thoſe unbridled defires, nor 
that extravagant ambition, to which ſo 
many victims are ſacrificed. It tempers 
the roughneſs of ruſticity, and, by that 


Con- 
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eonformity it occaſioas in the taſte, cuſ- 
toms and habits of different provinces, 
deſtroys that jealouſy which naturally 
ſubſiſts between them: it is the bond 
of union, by which a whole people 1s 
reduced, as it were, to one and the ſame 
family. The enjoyments which reſult 
therefrom, collecting and uniting a num- 
ber of individuals by the ſame motives 
of inclination and intereſt, give birth to 
thoſe ſocieties which through the chan- 
nel of agreeable amuſement, are: the 
ſource of inſtruction, and relax the 
mind with innocent recreations, where 
Nature indeed does not retain her pri- 
mitive ſimplicity, but her image at leaſt 


{till continues to be adored. 


If 
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If commerce forms the mind and ſof- 
tens the manners, without diſturbing 
them; if it ſeaſons the zeſt of life with 
a pure and honeſt enjoyment while it is 
limited to the interior circle of a ſtate, 
all is loſt when foreign objects engroſs 
its attention. There is no check to the 
exceſſes which ariſe from this accumula- 
tion of it: as a quiet river, whoſe dim- 
pled waters, gliding in meanders thro? 
the meadows, enam elthe green; till 
ſwelled by the torrents of an impe- 
tuous tempeſt, it breaks down its 
banks, overflows all the plain, and lays 
every thing in devaſtation around it. 
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EXTERIOR COMMERCE. 


ANTIQUITY, as the learned Huet 
obſerves,* did not exclude from the 
Golden Age the traffic of the earth ; or, 
in other words, the interior commerce 
of the country ; but the commerce of 
the ocean it referred to the Iron Age, as 
having no other incentive than avarice, 
and no other method of purſuing it than 
an unconquerable temerity. At this 
time, when navigation is brought to 
that pitch of perfection, and has raiſed 
ſome ſtates to the pinnacle of opulence 
and grandeur, every perſon eſteems it as 
the ſovereign good; and thoſe ſtates 
which poſſeſs only an interior traffick 

are 
* Hiſt, du Com. des Anciens, chap. iv. 
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are not even reputed to have any at all. 
The word Commerce itſelf is no longer 
applied to any but foreign and maritime 
traffick ; and thoſe who carry it on are 
denominated merchants, to diſtinguiſh 


them from the retail and interior tradeſ- 
man. 


I. COMMERCE OF OECONOMY., 


THERE are two ſorts of foreign 
commerce, the one of æconomy, the other 
of luxury: they muſt undergo a ſeparate 
examination. The commerce of ceco- 
nomy 1s forced, as is the cauſe which 
gives riſe to it. The people who exer- 
ciſe it are thoſe whom tyranny, vio- 
lence, or ſome accident, has forced from 


their native country, to ſeek refuge in 


the 
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the iſlands, or along the ſea coaſts, up- 
on. a narrow or barren territory, unable 
to afford them the neceſſary ſubſiſtence, 
They have recourſe, therefore, to fiſh- 
ing, or cruize along the coaſts. They 
become inſenfibly the factors of na- 
tions; they tranſport the commodities 
of the one to the other, and return home 
with the profits af their trade, which 
ſerve to pay abroad for the ſupport of 
the ſtate 


By degrees they eſtabliſh manufacto- 
ries; and found colonies by force, by 
compact, or by ſtratagem. At length, 
grown rich, their commerce ceaſes. to 
be that of oeconomy, and branches out 
into the commerce of luxury. Such 


D | was 
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was the origin and progreſs of Tyre, of 
Carthage, of Venice, and of Holland. 


Though we grant that a commerce 
of ceconomy was neceſſary for the pro- 
pagation and ſupport of thoſe people, as 
they were not poſſeſſed of any natural 
means of ſubſiſtence, we are not thence 
to infer, that commerce originated from 
real neceſſity. Can we ſuppoſe that 
bogs, heaths, or barren rocks, were de- 
ſigned by nature for the nurſeries of 
mankind ? Much leſs can we believe 
that without ſome extraordinary impulſe 
they willingly tranſported themſelves to 
thoſe uninhabitable places, with a view 
to ſupport themſelves by the prodigious 
iabours of a ſlow and uncertain induſtry. 


If they muſt draw their ſuſtenance from 
more 
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more favourable ſoils, it would be more 
reaſonable for them to ſettle there ; they 
would there find their labours more 
gratefully rewarded ; fince neceſſaries 
cannot be tranſported without an im- 
menſe loſs, either by ſhipwreck, ava- 
rice, loſs of time, or change of climate. 
Beings who are tied by an invincible 
attachment to the place of their birth, 
and are naturally fond of repoſe, were 
not deſtined to ſeek afar off, and in the 
midſt: of a thouſand dangers, for the 
conveniencies, much leſs for the neceſſa- 
ries of life. Man was deſtined by na- 
ture to plough the earth, not the ocean, 


which ſhould puniſh him for forſaking 
his calling, 


D 2 The 
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The commerce of economy contri- 
butes little to the progreſs of genius; 
one art, however, leads to others, for 


they are all connected, and induſtry con- 


tinually exerted, lays the foundation for 
great diſcoveries: but the ſciences are 
the fruits of eaſe and retirement; they 
Nouriſh not in che dominious of poverty 
and want. Beſides, the genius of a 
mercantile people never branches out 
beyond its ſphere ; applied inceſſantly 
to their profeſſion, they travel not to 
inſtruct, but to enrich themſelves : their 
companies, even thoſe which embrace 
the univerſe with their trade, die with 
the object that created them, and give 
place to other ſpeculations, founded up- 
on new occurrences, and as tranſitory 
as the firſt, 

Whilſt 
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Whilſt trade is confined to the pure 
views of ceconomy, the manners are 
frugal, becauſe the people are poor ; 
modeſt, becauſe they are laborious ; up- 
right becauſe they want to eſtabliſh a 
credit ; and courteous, becauſe on civi- 


lity their commerce depends. 


But if indigence is their guardian 
from corruption, this fituation 1s of no 
permanent duration, The thirſt of 
gain is always increafing ; and the fate 
of theſe ſtates is opulence or deſtruction. 
When once they are become rich, they 
ſoon grow molt indolent and depraved : 
as the genius of commerce which foun- 
ded them is the ſole director of the 
movements in their political machine, it 


ſpreads through the nation a general 


D 3 avarice, 
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avarice, which hinders it from attempt- 
ing any great actions; a greedineſs, 
which makes it venal, and inſenſible to 
every thing that does not tend to pro- 
mote the ſordid intereſt which governs 
it.“ There,” ſays Monteſquieu,“ they 
make a traffic of all our actions, and all 
the virtues of morality. The moſt tri- 
fling neceſſities of humanity are ſupplied 
for money.“ Every thing concurs in 
blemiſhing the character of theſe people; 
they will leave no ſtone unturned to croſs 
the induſtry of others, leſt they ſhould 
rob their own of its profits ; they artful- 
ly ſow jealouſy among nations, that they 
may take advantage of their diſcord ; 
they cilabliſh a trade by intrigue, and 
ſupport it by baſeneſs ; and at laſt con- 


* Eſprit des Lois, liv, xx, chap, 2, 


ſole 
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ſole themſelves for the contempt they 
incur with the increaſe of their wealth. 
You ſee, then, how the ſpirit of com- 
merce, when it leaps over the bounda- 
rics of a ſtate, exiles all the virtues from 
its boſom ; honour, probity, courage, 
patriotiſm, and religion, are all facrifi- 
ced to that paſſion for gain, which is in- 
ſeparable from commerce; and to in- 
creaſe the opprobrium, the perverſion of 
manners is not accompanied with that 
urbanity and benevolence. which ſtill 
continue to ſupport ſociety when hone- 
ſy is fled. We ſee ſome nations pre- 
ſerve at leaſt the appearance of virtue, 
whilſt their hearts are corrupted ; but 
with theſe people no taſte or delicacy 
remains, the diſeaſe is infeparable from 
the vice which cauſed it, 


II, COM- 
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II, COMMERCE OF LUXURY, 


THE commerce of luxury is neither 
founded upon real neceſſity, nor upon 
the firſt conveniencies of life, but upon 
the pride, vanity, and caprice of man- 
kind. This origin ſufficiently announ- 
ces what it proves to be in the ſequel. 
It belongs only to fertile countries ; for 
what barter could be made by a poor 
ſtate for foreign effects, if its own were 
ſcarce ſufficient to ſupport it? But as 
ſoon as a people, enriched with the pro- 
duas of their bounteous ſoil, relax from 
virtue and modecation, and turn their 
reſtleſs inclinations towards the produc- 


tions of other climates, they acquire fo- 
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reign connections, and incefſantly in- 
creaſe them, till the whole univerſe ad- 
miniſters to their luxuries. The wants 
of imagination continually increaſing, 
having traverſed the whole globe in 


ſearch of enjoyments, the ſpirit of diſco- 


very engages their thoughts, and they 
lament at laſt that there is but one 
world to roam in. 


This commence, which ariſes from 
the firſt oots of corruption, haſtens its 
Progreſs, and very ſoon brings it to that 
4aſt fatal period, uchen the mind, not 
Jeſs depraved than the heart, becomes 
the apologiſt of vice, Thus was it re- 


neceſſary to the happineſs, nay even to 
the very exiſtence of the great, chat re- 
lative luxury whoſe inevitable exceſs 


has, 
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has, at all times, been looked «upon as 
a ſource of diſorder, This ſyſtem, ſo de- 
ſtructive of all virtue, owes its origin 
entirely to mercantile nations. Com- 
merce, opulence, and luxury, being in- 


ſeparable, it is but juſt that they ſhould 


ſhare together that approbation or cen- 
ſure which they deſerve. 

Luxury is the neceſſary conſequence 
of inequality of wealth; it grows with 
it, and runs to extremes when the few 
are pampered with a ſuperfluous afflu- 


ence, while the multitude is groaning 
under the burthen of miſery. It is then 


that it is odious: indeed, when the 


ſtate is arrived at that acme, in what part 


of it are we to ſeek for virtue? It is 
clear there would be no luxury if the di- 
. — | {tribution 
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{tribution of property was equal. Would 
men be more happy or more wretched” 
in that caſe ? I confeſs it is an idle and 
unprofitable queſtion, fince that equali- 
ty is utterly impoſſible in the ſtate of ſo- 
ciety. The queſtion therefore is not how 
to deſtroy luxury, but how to reſtrain it? 
How can we ſet bounds to its influence 
without ſtemming the torrent of riches ? 


and how can we ſet limits to opulence 
without ſtopping its ſource, which is 
commerce? I have ſaid above, that a 
E ſtate which is ſatisfied with its interior 
traffic, whoſe firſt wants are inceſſantly 
ſupplied from the induſtry of its own 
people, and the fertility of its ſoil, and 
which is ignorant of foreign commodi- 
ties, that fountain of diffipation, parade 

and frivolity ; that ſtate, I ſay, is alone 
1 capa- 
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capable of cherifhing a luxury, ĩnſtru- 
mental to the happineſs of its pebple. 
There the diſproportion in property will 
never run to extreme ! for too great 
poſſeſſions would be too burthenſome 
to thoſe who could purchaſe them, and 
luxury could never be carried to exceſs 
where every thing conſpires to keep 
men within the bounds of moderation. 


Agriculture and interior commerce 
are ſufficient to give birth to the axts 
ſciences ; but it is the commerce of 
luxury which improves them, and brings 
them to perfection. The trade of na- 
tions with each other excites a general 
emulation, which ſets all the ſprings of 
induſtry in motion, and the continual, 
barter of the productions of each art is 

| 8 SY ſpur 
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a ſpur to invention. As ſoon as a com- 
munication is opened between them, 
they compare the productions, and pro- 
fit by their reciprocal knowledge and 


ingenuity. Their rivalſhip excites them 


to cloſe obſervation, and ſtirs up their 


endeavours to excel, whilſt mutual jea- 


louſy leads them to perfection. At 
length genius expanding on all ſides, 
and enlarging the ideas, the light of 
knowledge is gradually extended by 
commerce through every poliſhed na- 
tion on the face of the globe. 


But if riches, luxury, the love of diſ- 
fipation, if all the train—which accom- 
panies an extenſive commerce, produces 
an extreme refinement in the liberal and 


mechanical arts, and in ſcience and lite- 
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rature, the inſeparable companions of 
the arts: on the other hand, the ſame 
cauſes are unhappily productive of 2 
depraved way of thinking, and 4 cor- 


ruption of taſte. The age of philoſo- | 


phy is the maturity of a people ; the 


age which follows it is the-ruin of man- 


ners, and the corruption of genius. 
The difficulty, or rather, as experience 
demonſtrates, the impoſſibility of equal- 
ing the great maſter - pieces before us, 
leads the beſt talents aſtray. Launched 
out in the world, the rage for diſtinc- 
tion makes men little ſcrupulous upon 
the choice of the means; and the de- 
ſire of pleaſing, debaſes them to the 
level of a futile and diſorderly age. 


3 I ſhall 
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I ſhall, therefore, ſtill venture toiac- 
count it among the great advantages of 
interior commerce, that it confines the 
mind within proper limitations, and. 
never carries the arts to that pitch of 
perfection from which they muſt infa- 
libly decline, perhaps never to revive in 
thoſe places where they flouriſhed be- 


fore. 


„ You pretend,“ ſays M. D'Alembert, in 
his anſwer to M. Rouſſeau, that the cultiva- 
tion of the arts and ſciences is injurious to man- 
ners; I might object to you that, in a poliſhed 
ſociety, this cultivation 1s neceſſary, at leaſt to a 
certain degree, and requeſt you to limit its bounds ; 
you have avoided the difficulty by cutting the 
knot, and believe there is no method of making 
us happy and perfect, but in reducing us to a le- 
vel with the brute creation,” The limits which 
M. D'Alembert here ſpeaks of, would perhaps be 
found among a people who had no other than a 
national commerce, and no connection with fo- 
reign negociations, | 
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If we reflect a little upon the com- 
merce of luxury, the imagination is ter- 
rified at the evils it incurs, and the mind 
bewildered in aſtoniſhment, wants abi- 
lities to enumerate them. The reſort 
of ſtrangers is the ſource of deſtruction; 
on which account we find Plato forbids 
them; and Lycurgus baniſhing gold and 


ſilver from Sparta, eſtabliſhed that baſe 


iron coinage, which made all interior 
commerce difficult, and all foreign com- 


merce impracticable. Plutarch tells 


us, that when the Epidamnians, found 
themſelves upon the decline, which they 
attributed to their foreign commerce, 


they elected a magiſtrate to preſide over 


their trade, and carry it on alone, in the 


name of the people. A modern author,“ 


more 


J. J. Rouſſeau. 
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more rigorous, would puniſh with death 
every ſtranger that entered a ſtate, and 
every citizen that attempted to leave it. 
If in ſmall ſtates the reſort of ſtrangers 
ruins the manners, what will be the 
conſequences in the greater, where it is 
{till more difficult to prevent the incon- 
veniencies, and watch over the whole 
body of citizens ? Whatever are the 
motives to intercourſe among nations, 
an unhappy propenſity leads them to 
mutual corruption ;—but if this mo- 
tive is intereſt, it deſtroys all their vir. 
tues, becauſe every thing is abſorbed in . 
itſelf. The mixture of people changes 
the qualities which are proper to each, 
obliterates the national character, intro- 
duces into the laws, cuſtoms, and uſa- 
ges, Contradictions and abſurdities; and 
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at laſt produces a contempt of religion, 


that ſcourge which precedes and fol- 
lows the forgetfulneſs of every duty. 


Foreign eſtabliſhments; refidence from 
home, and frequent voyages, relax all 
the ties of tenderneſs and affection: we 
forget our country, and are forgotten 
by it ; if we return, we find ourſelves 


ſtrangers by our own firefides ; the fa- 
ther and the children recollet each 


other with difficulty; the family is aſ- 
ſembled to part again ſuddenly ; the 
women, ſo uſeful, yet ſo dangerous to 
the manners, are left alone, ſometimes 
a ſacrifice to miſery and want, and at 
all times to weakneſs and frivolity. 


The 
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The great wealth which ariſes from 
trade, is only productive of evil.— 
Hume,“ admirer as he is of commerce 
and luxury, confeſſes that it 1s of no real 
utility, but to pay foreign ſubßdies and 
allies ; but even that is the deſtruction 
of manners, and ſerves only to beget that 
ſpirit of conqueſt which devours its own 
entrails, which ſounds the alarm, mul- 
tiplies the military power, and keeps 
the univerſe in arms and defiance. On 
this account was eſtabliſhed that ba- 
lance of power which, far from main- 
taining that peace it was deſigned to 
eſtabliſh, is become the pretext for per- 
petual wars, and makes them general. 
Bur if accumulated riches ſerve only to 
ſow diſſention among nations, what ra- 


Eſſay upon Money, 
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vages do they cauſe, above all, in the 
boſom of a ſtate ? In augmenting the 
fortunes of ſome, they increaſe the po- 
verty of others; and by breaking down 
all bounds to deſires, they irritate the 
paſſions to exceſs ; they extinguiſh all 
patriotiſm in the ſoul, by the introduc- 
tion of ſelf-intereſt, which abſorbs every 
other ſentiment : at length, they ob- 
tain inſenſibly the rewards of virtue; ; 
and then a confuſion ariſes in the ſtate ; 
opulence i is equal to every thing : the 
accumulation of wealth is the only ob- 
ject. The more extenſive the connee- 
tion, the greater the intereſt. Men 
form more alliances for their buſine's 
and their pleaſures ; but the ties of true 
friendſhip and eſteem, which require 
ſome ſacrifices, and are always ready to 
make 
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| make them, are diffolved. The friend- 
ſhips of the bottle, the table, and cor- 

reſpondence, are preſerved; but the 
| heart has no concern in them. Every 
| one maintains his intereſts with rigour, 
without pity, and without generoſity. 
Hoſpitality, in particular, which ex- 
tends its bounties with much humanity 
among all the poor nations, is for ever 
baniſhed the regions of commerce. Eve- 
ry thing, in theſe countries, is maintain- 
ed with a rigorous exaction 3 and hap= 
py are the people, if avarice does not 
flifle the dictates of juſtice. a 


Commerce not only communicates the 
various diſeaſes of the different climates, 
but increaſes thoſe which are proper to- 
each, and generates new ones into the 


bargain. 
| 8 
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bargain. Can we fay that it alſo pro- 
vides us with remedies ? To ſet aſide the 
injuries which theſe remedies: receive 
from the adulterations or impoſitions- of 
avarice,* who would venture to com- 
pare this feeble ſuccour with the great 
loſs of men by the ſea-ſeryice, with the 
numbers of victims to unwhotſome'oc- 
cupations, and with the weakneſs, and 
injury which our fellow: creatures ex- 
perienee from their exceſſis and indul- 
gence in thole luxuries Which commerce 
1 5 54080 971 is NG 
* 1 ſhall content myſelf with citing, in this 
place, the beſt medicine in the claſs of febrifuges, 
the qguinquina, The diſcovery of this ſpecific 
has certainly been productive of more miſchief 
than good to mankind, on account of its egregi- 
ous adulteration. An hundred times more coun- 
terfeit than true Peruvian bark, is brought to 


market. Thus we have it at all prices wholeſale, 
from twelve ſous to twelve livres per pound. 


- _ ſupplies ? 
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ſupplies ? This field; which is watered 
with the blood of mankind, produces 
ricthing Bot deleterious effects. 


= *# & Cc : 2 ' 7 % «©* 70, 
1 : . 0 +I at 4 þ "TOI! 9 _ | 


If theſe ” the inevitable conſequen- 
ces of commerce, what advantages can 
counterbalance the miſchief ; and how 
great is the error which renders it f6 
eſtimable in the modern ſyſtem of poti: 
ties! This error, ſo great and ſo general, 
ariſes from a falſe ſuppoſition, that po- 
pulation might be dbubly encouraged 
by agriculture and foreign commerce. 
But the effects of this commerce being 
riches and luxury, the purſuit of the 
one, and the enjoyment of the other, 
muſt, on the contrary, diminiſh popu- 
lation and agriculture, at the ſame time. 
It is an unwholſome, but an eſtabliſhed 

truth, 
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4 ON COMMERCE, 
truth, that no ſtate can flouriſh a long 
time with the double intereſts of agri- 
culture and trade. Theſe two things 
are quite incompatible. The one en- 
joins moderation to our views and our 
manners; whilſt the other inceſſantly 
increaſes our wants, and excites the ap- 
petite, tho” nature is ſurfeited. When a 
nation, through commerce, makes ra- 
pid advances to wealth and diſfipation; 
when every one, even the dregs of the 
people, are taught to value ſuperfluities 
as neceſſary to their welfare, it ĩs vain to 
flatter ourſelves with the proſpect of re- 
ſtraining them within the bounds of 
ruſtic ſimplicity. As the price of pro- 
viſions can never equal the price of 
thoſe articles which luxury ſupplies, the 
circulation of money is principally con- 

fined 
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fined to the rich and to the capital ci- 
ties, among the ingenious, who are con- 
tinually accumulating; whilſt the coun- 


try is deſerted and continues in poverty. 
The peaſants abandon the fields where 
they gained a hard pittance, by the 
ſweat of their brows, and flock to the 
cities, where they conſtitute that miſe- 
rable multitude of mercenaries, foot- 
men, - porters, and beggars, who, to 
complete the corruption of ſociety, get 
more in one day, than the uſeful and 
induſtrious labourer gains in a month. 
The landholders and farmers, jealous 
of each other's poſſeſſions, and ſome- 
times moleſted by them, become diſ- 
guſted with a frugal and laborious life. 
Their children, tempted by the proſpect 
of riches, engage in commerce, or ſee 


their fortunes in foreign countries. The 
beſt lands are employed by degrees for 
the objects of commerce and luxury. 
All are deficient in hands to cultivate 
them, and the moſt fertile countries are 
at length reduced to the neceſſity of 
ſeeking their ſuſtenance from leſs fa- 
yourable ſoils, which the poiſon of lux- 
ury has not contributed to impove- 
Tiſh, How then ſhall we bring men 
back to the fields? All poſhble encou- 
| ragements could never retrieve a ſet of 
people habituated to a licentious and ſe- 
dentary life, or enervated by ſloth and 
effeminacy. The more magnificent the 
cities, the more numerous their inha- 
bitants, the more incurable the evil; 
and whilſt the ſtate is depopulating, 
and its foundations give way, they talk 
4 of 
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of nothing in the metropolis but plea- 
fure and diſſipation; trade and afflu- 
ence, boaſting of its population with a 
daring effrontery, in the midit of ſo ma- 
ny engines deſtructive of mankind.— 
For my part, when I ſee a fertile coun- 
try extending its commerce to foreign 
markets, and counting money among 
the number of wants, the proſpect re- 
minds me of that weak monarch, cited 
by Plutarch, who died of hunger in the 
midſt of the treaſures which he drew 
from his mines. 


It is genrally allowed, that of all the 
the ſources of corruption among men, 
money and luxury are the chief; and 
ſince they originate from commerce, 
this conſideration would alone be ſuf- 

F 2 ficient 
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ficient to determine its influence upon 
the manners, But we have ſeen alſo 
that there are-evils proper to itſelf : one 
eſpecially we muſt rank among the moſt 
fatal of all; it favours ſeduction and 
debauchery ; and, by increaſing the 
public incontinence, carries diſſolution 
to the fartheſt extremity. It is not the 
ſame with foreign commerce andthe arts 
of luxury, as with agriculture and the 
neceſſary arts. The inhabitants of the 
country have no idle time upon their 
hands; the rural and mechanical labours 
keep them in a ſteady and regular em- 
ploy; they know, at the beginning, 
almoſt the whole of their buſineſs to 
the end of the year. Theſe ſimple peo- 
ple living at a ſmall expence, and free 
from riot and licentiouſneſs, have ſhort 
intervals 
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intervals of leiſure, which they fill up 
with reſt and exerciſe, and ſome ruſtic 
amuſements, from which no diſorder 
ariſes. There is not that ſteadineſs in 
commercial affairs : navigation and the 
manufactures of luxury are often at a 
ſtand, A thouſand different cauſes oc- 
caſion almoſt a total ceſſation of trade ; 
and we ſee, on a ſudden, an immenſe 
multitude of workmen and day-labour- 
ers of all kinds, reduced to miſery, 
which is felt more ſeverely, becauſe, 
accuſtomed as they were to the eaſe and 
comforts which their lucrative employ- 
ments procured them, a frugal life is 
become inſupportable.* 


It 


* Andif they found it poſſible tocontent them-- 
ſelves with it, by what means could they obtain 
F 3 this 
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It is then that But let us draw a 
veil over the odious picture of the man- 
ners which muſt ariſe in the midft of an 
idle multitude, where ſome are glutted 
with ſuperfluities, whilſt others are in 
want of every neceffary of life. If our 
delicacy could ſuffer the ſhock, there 


are too many commercial and manu- 
facturing towns which would offer to 
our view the diſgraceful ſpectacle. 


this ſituation ? This is the ſubject for the prize 
of the arts, propoſed by the academy of Lyons, 
for the year 1777. It requires to be pointed out, 
the moſt ſimple and convenient means of em- 
ploying in mechanics, or any other occupation, 
the ſfilk-weavers and other workmen in thoſe ma- 
nufactories, upon a ſtagnation of trade; experi- 
ence having demonſtrated, that the moſt part of 
theſe people are but little ſuited for the country 
employments.” A queſtion truly uſeful, but not 
cafily anſwered, | 


PART 
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„ 


WOEFFUL experience atteſts in all 
apes, the evil which commerce has 
brought on mankind. Yes, gentlemen, 
Jook into the annals of the world, you 
will find the hiſtory of the intercourſe 
of nations to be every where the hi- 


ftory of their crimes” and misfortunes. 
du will ſee each people maintain their 
virtue till they went beyond the limits 
which nature aſſigned to them; and that 
error and depravity, devaſtation, difcaſes 
and death, marked, at all times, the pro» 
greſs of navigation and induftry. 


In 
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In going back to the higheſt antiqui- 
ty, we ſee three very celebrated nations, 
whoſe virtues have aſtoniſhed the world: 
I mean the Perfians, the Egyptians, 
and the Chineſe. All fond of agricul- 
ture, detached from foreigners by their 

religion and manners, and particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by that deteſtation of in- 
gratitude . which characterizes ſenfible 
and beneficent minds. 


| The ancient Perfians knew no other 
commerce than that of requital or cox 2 
teſy. Their frugality and fimplicity 
were ſo great, that ſo far from eſta- 
bliſhing a traffic abroad, they gave but 
little encouragement to any at home. 


An uniform education, at the charge of 


| the ſtate, conſiſted entirely in the leflons 
| 5 of 
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ef juſtice, which was ſtudied with as 
much care and preciſion as the fciences 
in our univerſities; * and this fingular 
people carried the practice of the vir- 
tues to a pitch of perfection which has 
ſince been looked upon as above the 
reach of human capacity. Under Cy- 


rus, their manners ſtill remained uncon- 


taminated ; but. the conqueſts of that 
monarch, with the riches and. luxury 
which he diſplayed towards the end of 
his reign, were a ſource of corruption 
which, under his infamous ſucceſſor, 
quickly ſpread itſelf all over the em- 


pire ; and thoſe virtues which they {till 


continued to preſerve, as courage, and a 
contempt of falſhood and idleneſs, they 
owed to their religious injunctions, 


* Renoph, Cyropeed, 1 


which 
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which attached them to agriculture, as 
the firſt of all duties, prohibited naviga- 
tion of all kinds, and at this day conti- 
nues to reſtrain them from maritime 
commerce. | 


For thirteen hundred years before the 
reign of Seſoſtris, the Egyptians ſup- 
ported themſelves and their government 
without any aſſiſtance from fereign com- 
merce, and were the wiſeſt and happieſt 
nation upon earth. Upon a ſmall but 
fertile territory, by extreme affluence and 
aſtoniſhing induſtry, they became a great 
people, whoſe wants were all bounded 
and ſupplied by themſelves. An inte- 
rior traffic poured forth the convenien- 
cies of life, through a thouſand chan- 


* Hyde, religion of the ancient Perſians, 
pels, 
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nels, over all parts of the ſtate. Con- 
tent with their own property, they diſ- 
dained all foreign enjoyments, and pro- 
hibited ſtrangers from entering their ter- 
ritories.* Juſt and peaceable in them- 
ſelves, they employed all their power 
to defend them from foreign invafions, 
Their excellence in morality, in politi- 
cal ceconomy, in agriculture, and all the 
uſeful and neceſſary arts, is well known; 
and whilſt their invariable attachment 


to the cuſtoms, and, above all, to the 
profeſſion of their anceſtors, checked 
their progreſs in the ſciences, it at leaſt 
preſerved them from their dangerous 
exceſs, 


We do not learn that this people 
gave any encouragement to foreign 


com- 
» Strab, lib, xvii, Diodor. lib, i. 
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commerce, -either after they had been 
enriched and enervated by the ſpoils of 
the nations which Seſoſtris ſubdued, or 
after they were ſubjected to the power 
of Cambyſes. Though they changed 
their maſters, they ſtill preſerved, unal- 
tered, through twelve long ages, the 
ſpirit of their firſt principles, inſtitu- 
tions, and manners. The legiſlators of 
Greece, and her moſt celebrated men, 
went to Egypt for inſtruction in wiſdom 
and virtue. But when Alexander had 
changed the conſtitution of the ſtate, the 
Egyptians ſoon loſt their importance by 
their attachment to navigation and com- 
merce. Alexandria, which was deſign- 
ed for the barrier of Egypt, againſt the 
mroads of foreigners, became the cen- 


* Plin. lüb. vi. cap. IQ, Strab. iv. 18. 


ter 
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tre of an immenſe traffic, and under 
Prolemy Philadelphus, that patron of 
commerce, who ſtudied little the hap- 
pineſs of his p2ople, the luxury and 
licentiouſneſs of Alexandria paſſed for 
a proverb ;* whilſt the mixture of 
Greek and Aſiatic manners compleated 
their overthrow, and made them a vile 


and deſpicable people. 


The Chineſe bear a ſtriking reſem- 
blance to the ancient Egyptians. . They 
had the ſame love of peace, the ſame 
eſteem for agriculture, the ſame reſpect 
for their laws, the ſame averſion to ſtran- 
gers, the ſame induſtry, and the ſame 
veneration for their anceſtors. This 
conformity of character was accompa- 

* Vide Quinctilian. > £07559 

GT nied, 
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nied, for a long time, with the ſame 
effects. Both nations were bleſſed with 
an immenſe population : and juſtice, 
patriotiſm, and a zeal for good order, 
preſided among them. Both ſubdued, 
by their manners, thoſe nations by whoſe 
arms they were conquered. But China, 
more fortunate, was never victorious, 
and its barbarian conquerors were al- 
ways poliſhed by thoſe whem they had 
fubdued, and became conformable to 
the manners of the empire. This na- 
tion, whoſe origin 1s loſt in the obſcu- 
rity of time, has to this day preſerved 
its laws, its cuſtoms, its opinions, its 
arts, and its ſplendor. There can be 
no better proof how much the exclu- 
ſion of ſtrangers contributes to the pre- 


ſervation of manners, and the duration 
of 
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of ſtates. That flouriſhing empire al- 
ways happy and proſperous in its inte- 
rior traffic, has never eſtabliſhed a ma- 
ritime commerce.“ Bigoted to their 


*The Chineſe failors are till, at this day, fo 


ignorant, that in ſpite of the very ancient uſe of 


the compaſs among them, they manage it very 
clumſily, and hardly dare fail with a fair wind, in 
a high ſea, They exerciſed no maritime treilic 
with their neighbours, till after they had bought 
the permiſſion from ſuch of their governors as 
were covetous enough to ſell it to them, It is 
only ſince Europe tran'ported its contagious gree- 
dineſs to China, that this cruifing has become 
lawful ; but it is too inconſiderable to have any 
influence upon that vaſt empire, which is {t'll-vile 


enough to watch over the preſervation of its man- 


ners. All her ports are ſhut to Europeans, ex- 
cept Canton; and even there our ſhips are not 
ſuffered to moor within four leagues of the city, 
whilſt our factors are confined to a corner of the 
ſuburbs. In ſpite of theſe precautions, this city 
is the moſt corrupted of all; ſo great is the in- 
fection which foreign commerce ſpreads over 
every place where it mee's with encouragement. 


62 country, 
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country, and proud of their antiquity, 
they hold other nations in too much 
contempt to have any ſettled intercourſe 
among them. Sixty millions of inha- 
bitants, and forty ages of happineſs and 
proſperity, are the eulogium of the man- 
ners of this valuable people, and the 


fruits of an excellent agriculture, ren- 


dered neceſſary by the excluſion of fo- 
reign negociations. Land is fo valua- 
ble in China, every thing is ſo wiſely 
ſubordinate to the increaſe and ſupport 
of mankind, that you ſee no incloſures, 
but few trees and meadows, not a cor- 
ner uncultivated, or laid out in fancy, 
for mere pleafure orJuxury ; and what 
is quite ſingular, and much more admi- 
rable, each ſoil is fertilized according to 
its natural properties. From this afflu- 


ence 
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ence of proviſion, and this great popu- 
Jation, that vaſt interior traffic ariſes, 
which aſtoniſhed travellers “ have 
thought proper to compare with the 
whole circulation of commerce in Eu- 
rope ; and, as if this region was deſtin- 
ed to eſtabliſh the principles I have laid 
down, the arts and ſciences flouriſh 
there, but not in perfection; and luxu- 
ry makes advances, but not to exceſs. 
There is no pomp, but in the public 
edifices, there are no grand entertain- 
ments but at court, and among the 
great; they are the ſole cultivators of 
letters : the other claſſes of men occu- - 
pied at the plowſhare, the fiſhery or 
the workſhop, lead a life of frugal fim- 
plicity, whilſt their minds and their 


Du Hald, vol. ii, p. 170. 
manners. 
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manners remain uncorrupted by the 
abuſes of learning and luxury.“ Let 
thoſe who regard foreign commerce as 
a means of increafing population and 
agriculture, condeſcend to inform us 
why thoſe nations whoſe traffic is limit- 


ed to the circle of their own territories, 


* 


Theſe are the true cauſes of that immenſe 
population which cannot ſeriouſly be attributed 
either to the river - ſiſi ¶ E/prit des Loix, liv, xxiit, 
chap. 1 3. ] or to the rice ¶ Rech. ſur les Americ. p. 3. 
$ 1. ] which they eat in China. The Chineſe are 
indebted to Du Halde, and above all to Lord An- 
fon, for the imputation of being great cheats; 
they have formed their judgment of the people at 
large, from the tricks which a few miſerable 
wretches paſs upon the Europeans in ſuch a city 
as Canton, But though it be granted, that crafr 
is tolerated by the laws of China, it does not thence 
follow, that the manners are bad. ** In Lace- 
demon,” as Monteſquieu admirably remarks, 
« robbery was countenanced ; in China, cheat- 
ing meets with the ſame protection.“ Spirit of 
Laws, b. ai. chap. 20. 


1 have 
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have always been the moſt numerous, 
and the beſt huſbandmen ? Why have 
Perſia, China, and India, thoſe beautiful 
countries, where the clemency of the 
climate, and the fertility of the ſoil, ap- 
pear to have rendered a laborious atten- 
tion to agriculture unneceſſary, neglect- 
ed navigation and commerce for the 
works of the field, which they have al- 
ways honoured and encouraged ? * 
The 


* Nobody is ignorant that the Emperor, and 
all the viceroys of China, ſet a yearly example of 
labour and ſeed-fowing. Moſt of the kings of In- 
dia pay the ſame homage to agriculture, Hyde 
tells us, that the ancient kings of Perſia, eat once 
a year with the labourers. And let us not ridi- 
cule theſe cuſtoms as vain and unprofitable cere- 
monies ; two emperors of China have been raiſed 
from the plow ; one tilled the ground with his 
own hands. Every year a mandarin is made and 
choſen from the labourers who excel in their pro- 

feſſion; 
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The Arabians and Phcenicians were 
the firſt merchants and navigators : 
whilſt theſe proſecuted their trade to the 
weſt, along the coaſts of the Mediterra- 
nean, the Arabians became maſters of 
the eaſtern commerce ; and their cara- 
vans tranſported the merchandize of 
Aſia to Syria and Phcenicia, and as far 
as the Euxine ſea, Theſe people made 
themſelves the more neceſſary, to the na- 
tions which they traded with, becauſe 
they were without competitors. The 
Phenicians, forced by their ſituation to 
the commerce of economy, were inde- 
fatigable, and ſoon became opulent. 
The Arabians poſſeſſed a country not 


feſhon ; and, at all times, thoſe who diſtinguiſh. 
themſelves in agriculture are honoured and re- 
warded, 


leſs 
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leſs deficient than Phœnicia in the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, but abounding in ſpices 
and precious ſtones, the trade of which 
ſoon made them maſters of thoſe im- 
menſe riches which tempted the am- 
bition of Alexander,“ and the avarice 


of Auguſtus. 


All hiſtorians agree that the Arabians 
were weak, ignorant, and perverſe: 
not content with the facility which com- 
merce afforded them to the accumula- 


tion of wealth, they robbed and pilla- 


ged in every quarter, without diſtinc- 


tion of friends or enemies.+ They in- 


* We know he entertained the idea of eſta- 
b.iſhing the ſeat of his Empire at Saba, 

+ The ſame ſpirit of rapine has always exiſted 
among the Arabs ; and thoſe of this day are not 
leſs cheats and robbers than their anceſtors, 


feſted 
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feſted the Red Sea in ſuch numbers, 
that the fleets of Ptolemy were employ- 
ed in ſuppreſſing their ſhameful piracies ; 
and when lius Gallus attacked them 
both by ſea and land 5 he was more aſto- 
niſhed than he ought to have been at the 
indolence of the people, abandoned as 
they were to robbery and voluptuouſ- 
neſs.* If Mahomet afterwards made 
conquerors of theſe people that ſhook 
the whole univerſe, we muſt attribute 
this prodigy to the effects of fanaticiſm, 
which alone is capable of working ſuch 
miracles. The uſe they made of the li- 
brary at Alexandria, is a ſufficient teſti- 
mony of the ſpirit of the Arabs. 
| The 


* He loſt only ſeven ſoldiers amongſt them ; 
but the climate fought on the fide of Arabia, 


+ They condemned it to the flames, rather as 
uſcleſs 
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The Phcanicians made no progreſs in 
the ſciences. They may ſay what they 
pleaſe of the title which their country 
has obtained as the mother of letters. 


They were under a neceſſity of cultivat- 


ing the arts to a certain degree, without 
which they could not carry on their 
traffic; but we have no teſtimonies 
which ſufficiently announce that they 
ever had any other ſpirit than the ſpirit 
of commerce. Tyre, Sidon and Biblos 
were very rich cities, but bad no pre- 
tenſions to learning. They founded a 
great number of colomes, all of which, 
after the example of the metropolis, 
were merely commercial. Not one 
contributed to the advancement of ge- 


uſeleſs lumber than as dangerous to the Alcoran. 
It ſerved, we are told, to light the fires of the pu- 
blic baths for fix months, 


nius. 
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nius. Intereſt is ſo oppoſite to genius, 
that it ſtraightens even that which is ſub- 
ſervient to its views; and we find the 
Phoenicians made no progreſs in the art 
of navigation, tho? their fituation ſhould 
have led them to perfect it.“ Their 
lives were then frugal and modeſt, like 
the reſt of the people who were led by 
neceſſity to the commerce of c my; 
but envy, arrogance, diſſipation, and 
every vice were their lot in proſperity. 
Their ſuperſtitions and manners bore a 
ſtrict analogy to their ſituation : when 
poor they ſacrificed to the winds ; when 


* In ſpite of their antiquity and long experi- 
ence, they never dared to loſe fight of the coalls, 
[Huet, ch, xlvi.) whilſt the Romans, in a ſhort 
time, launched out into the open ſea, [ Pliny, 
3. vi, chap. 2 3.] 

+ The deſcription of Tyre, by Ezekiel, chap. 
27; and Iſaiah, chap, 23. 
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rich, they inſtituted the worſhip of Ve- 
nus. What ſhould we think of that 
people which firſt celebrated the debau- 
cheries of this infamous goddeſs ? 


The Greeks deified their firſt huſband- 
men, and every lucrative profeſſion was 
beld in contempt. Whilſt they neg- 
lected commerce, they were virtuous ; 
but as ſoon as they grew rich, and 
launched out into trade, they ſuffered 
that corruption of genius which is mark- 
ed by the perfection of the arts and the 
depravation of manners, both which 
they carried to the higheſt extremity, 
Athens and Corinth, the moſt famous 
for the extent of their commerce, were 
the moſt corrupted. The firſt reſigned 
itſelf entirely to pleaſures and literature, 


H the 


the other to incontinence and the arts. 
It was at Corinth, that temple of im- 
purity was erected for the conſecration 
of whoredom from thence it ſpread 
itſelf over Greece, where it acquired a 
celebrity which increaſed the diſorder, 
and an importance which compleated 
its ruin, From the time of Alexander, 
the Greeks began to decline. Hiſtory 
informs us of their ſtate from that time 
to the overthrow of the empire of Con- 
ſtantine. You fee, gentlemen, their fitu- 
ation at this day, under the Ottoman 
power. 


Two great republics diſputed the 
world. The one was eſtabliſhed on the 


foundations of commerce ; the other de- 
ſpiſed it: and whilſt commercial Car- 
| thage 
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thage drew together the wealth and the 
vices of every country, Rome, without 
traffic, and peopled with laboufers and 
patriots, was the reſidence and aſylum 
of every virtue, Carthage, ever buried 
in her trade and her opulence, was averſe 
to war, and truſted her battles to foreign 
auxiliaties, Rome, armed at all times, 
with conſtancy and poverty, flew to 


glory from the plowſhare, and had no 
ſoldiers but her own citizens. Car- 


thage was overthrown, and left nothing 
behind her but a proverb to perpetuate 
her diſgrace, * Rome degenerated ; 
but the memory of her virtues will re- 
main upon record to lateſt poſterity. 


* Punica fides, 
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People of all ranks were merchants 
at Carthage, and every thing was vena] 
of courſe. They not only trafficked 
with the honours of the ſtate, but even 
put up the ſuffrages of the people to 
public fale ; for Polybius tells us,* that 
no trade was diſgraceful at Carthage. 
This conſtant and general avarice made 


them a people confined in their know- 


ledge,F and deteſtable in their manners. 
Inſolent and cruel in proſperity, pitiful 
and ſavage in adverſity ; ſervile in fear, 

and 


% Book vi. 

+ They learnt only to read, write and caſt ac- 
rompts. Thoſe who knew more were prodigies. 
They forbade, even at Carthage, the ſtudy of the 
languages and the ſciences [ Zu/t:n. lib. ii. cap. 5.] 
and for the ſeven hundred years which ir laſted, if 
we except Hannibal, Mago, Hanno, and that At- 
trubal of whom Cicero ſaid that he had genius 
enough tor 2 Carthaginian, it has not produced a 

| ſingle 
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and perfidious at all times.“ We can- 
not be ſurprized if after the deſtruction 
of their city and commerce, the Cartha- 
ginians, incapable of ſubfiſting by ho- 
| neſt employments, joined with the Co- 
H 3 rinthians, 


fingle genius of any tolerable note : for we muſt 
not allow it the honour of Terence, who indeed 
was born there, but was educated in Rome, where 
he died a young man, 

* It ſeems ſtrange that commerce, whoſe pecu- 
liar property is to-ſoften the manners, did not 
temper that brutal ferocity, for which the Cartha- 
ginians were always remarked. I believe we may 
aſſign two reaſons for it: firſt, extreme ava- 
Tice, which hardens the heart : ſecondly, the 
cuſtom of ſacrificing human victims. Almoſt all 
the nations of antiquity have ſacrificed men ; but 
that ſuperſlition, more prevalent in Carthage, 
was accompanied with circumſtances more attro- 
cious than the ſacrifice itſelf. The parents aſſiſted 
with a dry eye at the ceremony; with a ſavage. 
barbarity they conſoled and careſſed their chil. 

dren 
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rinthians, and became pirates : a fate 
worthy of ſuch a people; 


When the Romans were enriched and 
corrupted by the ſpoil of the earth, they 
became more addicted to commerce; 
but the irruption of the barbarians ba- 
niſhed all traffic; and the nations which 


dren, which were afterwards burnt to the ſound 
of the trumpet. The Carthaginians, who reſem- 
bled in all things the Pheenicians, their founders, 
derived from them this horrible cuſtom ; and, in 
ſpite of the prohibition of Darius, and their trea- 
ty with Gelo, retained it till the deſtruction of 
their city, The ſeverity of the Carthaginians to 
the people of Spain, and their prohibition of agri- 
culture under the penalty of death, to the inha- 
bitants of Corſica and Sardinia, as well as the pro- 
hibition of trade in theſe iſlands, to all ſtrangers, 
under the ſame penalty, prove how much the 
laws of Carthage were tinctured with the ferocity 
of their manners, 


after- 
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afterwards ſettled in the empire, formed 
no commercial eſtabliſnment. In Eu- 
rope, for many ages, there was no other 
trade than that which was carried on in 
the fairs, by brokers, intermingled with 
quacks and mountebanks. Theſe men 
were deſtitute of manners, and frequent- 


ly incurred the rebuke of the church; 
they robbed and cheated the people, 
and were again ranſacked and pillaged 
in their turn, by the ſtates which they 
paſſed through. At length, in Italy 
commerce revived; and Venice and 
Genoa ſignalized their jealous avidity, 
by three hundred years of war and car- 
nage. Tuſcany was corrupted, and 
bought by the gold of the Medicis ; 
and Europe was partly indebted to this 
mercantile houſe, for the abuſe and re- 
vival 
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vival of letters; for ſoftneſs and the 
ruin of manners ; for the ſchiſm of the 
weſt, and the furious diſſentions which 
followed it.. 


Whilſt the learned and voluptuous 
Italy, almoſt wholly monopolized trade 
and the arts, Genoa. gave birth to a ge- 
nius who opened the channels of com- 
merce, and of the greateſt evils which 
mankind has experienced. Deſpiſed in 
his own country, and diſcouraged by 
France, England and Portugal, he was 
at laſt patronized by Ferdinand : as if 
Heaven had intended, that an event 
pregnant with ſuch numerous evils, 
fhould be the work of a prince whom 
poſterity, that tribunal of kings, has de- 
voted to the execration of ages. 


Colum- 
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Columbus diſcovered America for the 
Spaniards, while the Portugueſe opened 
a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, by the cape 
of Good Hope. Then began that uni- 
verſal communication which mingled 
the people, confounded the productions 
of the ſeveral countries, and opened the 
ſprings of voluptuouſneſs and corrup- 
tion, to empty them upon the face of 
the world. The prodigious quantity of 
gold and filver, which they drew from 
America, and the riches of Afia, by ex- 
citing the ambition and avarice of men, 
cauſed a general fermentation, and a 
progreſs in luxury, which has been in- 
creaſing continually, to this very time, 
The people made incredible efforts to 
extend commerce by force, and induſtry 
by commerce. They invaded each other, 


5 and 
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and formed alliances. The powers al- 
ways in rms, at length divided them- 
ſelves into two great parties, which the 
vileſt intereſt kindles into a flame, and 
the whole commerce of the univerſe 
now paſling through the channel of Eu- 
rope, the leaſt ſpark of enmity that takes 
fire in its boſom, quickly ſpreads the 
conflagration to the extremities of the 
globe. The intercourſe of nations has 
created in almoſt all of them, a confor- 
mity of induſtry, of wants, of paſſions, 
of vices. The ſame luxuries have cauſed 
the ſame diſorders among civilized peo- 
ple : nor is there a greater diſtance be- 
tween the manners of barbariſm and 
thoſe of depravity. The Ruſſians were 
corrupted as ſoon as they were formed 


into a regular government; and the ſa- 
| vage 
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vage Corſicans will adopt our manners, 
without having ever had any good ones. 


This fatal revolution appeared to be 
anounced by the horrid diſorders which 
prevailed at the diſcovery of the two In- 
dias. I am unwilling to attribute to 
commerce the maſſacre of thoſe innu- 
merable nations which diſappeared on a 
ſudden in America, upon the arrival of 
the Europeans ; nor the propagation of 
that terrible ſcourge which poiſons every 
where the ſprings of life ; nor all the 
other evils which the hemiſpheres have 
exchanged with us. I do not even 
ſpeak of the colonies, ſo many times re- 
inforced, and always detained in thoſe 
remote regions. But how ſhall I be fi- 
lent upon the means which they fell 
| upon 
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upon to cultivate America after. having 
depopulated it? A ſcheme fo infamous, 
that it will be for ever, the laſting op- 
probrium of commerce, 


When they ſaw the depopulation of 
the new produced the ſame conſequen. 
ces in the old world, avarice, ever rich 
in reſources, thought of the negro trade. 
Barbarians, as we are ! we fix in cold 
blood, the price and ſlavery of our fel- 
low- creature; and yet have the aſſu- 


rance to talk of humanity and virtue. 


We boaſt of the miracles which our 
induſtry effects for the utility and com- 
forts of life; though at the price of 
ſixty thouſand unfortunate wretches, 


whom we force every year from their 
3 native 
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native country, and crammed together 
in the holds of our ſhips, like a parcel of 
hogs, where one half of them die bro- 
ken-hearted, without reaching America, 
and the other meet with an untimely 
death, from the exceſs of their labours 
and the cruelty of their maſters. If you 
aſk what manners this abominable traf- 


fic has produced in the new world ? 


look round upon the uncivilized, muti- 


lated ſlaves, that are ſinking under the 
burthen of miſery ; whilſt their proud, 


voluptuous maſters are plunged in every 


ſpecies of diſſipation : in ſhort, every 


thing odious, that ariſes from tyranny, 
caprice, debauchery, and the complica- 
tion of every vice, 1s the offspring of this 
infamous trade: ſuch a ſpectacle does 
that hemiſphere preſent to us which was 


I acquired 
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acquired by crime, then colonized with 
the refuſe of mankind,“ and afterwards 


cultivated by the ſpirit of commerce. 
| If 


% Every body knows what ſort of people the 


ſirſt European ſettlers in the new world were, — 
England tranſported all her convicts there. That 


virtue muſt be extraordinary, indeed, which is ca- 


pable of maintaining itſelf, amongſt flaves and 
pickpockets, There are, however, in America, 
many people whoſe virtues do honour to huma- 
nity ; and it is that which renders their conduct 
to the negroes more irreconcileable. To juſtify it 
they add calumny to cruelty : they repreſent theſe 
unfortunate wretches as incapable of fidelity and 
attachment ; thoſe who are ſo fortunate as to meet 
with humane maſters, give proof of the contrary 
every day. ** I could,” ſays Father Nicolſon, 
whom I cannot forbear quoting in this place, “ I 
could cite a thouſand examples of it. How many 
negroes have ſaved the lives of their maſters in 
paſſing the rivers? Was that negroe woman at 
Port au Prince indifferent to the intereſt of her 
maſter, When the earthquake, in 1740, ſhook 

down 
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If the commerce of America deſtroys 


harmony and population in the ſouth of 
Africa, 


down their houſe ? She was found alone, in the 
ruins, with the child at her breaſt ; whilſt every 
one elſe had fled from it, to ſave themſelves, with 
the utmoſt precipitation; ſhe could not follow 
their example, without riſking the liſe of the in- 
fant ; ſhe choſe rather to ſacrifice her own, by co- 
vering it with her body bent like an arch. In this 
poſture ſhe received, with unparalleled fortitude, 
the ruins of the houſe upon her: the child was 
preſerved, but ſhe died à few days after the acct- 
dent, a victim to the generoſity of her heart, I 
myſelf, I confeſs it, owe my lite toa flave, who 
on that ſame fatal day, forced me out of the houſe 
I was in, the very inſtant before it fell down. 
He now enjoys his liberty. I owe my life alſo to 
other negroes, who, in the courſe of my travels, 
have many times apprized me of dangers which I 
did not perceive, Had that young negro no at- 
tachment to his maſter, when ſeeing him embark- 
ed, by order of government, with a ſtrict prohibi- 
tion of his ſervants from following him, he got 
himſelf ſewed up in a hammock to elude the vigi- 
lance of che guards? If men were not ſoon for- 

I 2 getful 
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Africa, that of Europe nurſes piracy and 
robbery in the weſt and in the north. 
Undoubtedly it is our maritime com- 
merce which allures the ſtates of Bar- 
bary from the honeſt labours of agri- 
culture by the proſpect of plunder 
which it affords them; and it is the 
Jealouſy of the commercial nations 
which engages ſome of them to purchaſe 


getful of benefits, they would be aſtoniſhed to ſee 
ſuch courage, ſuch heroiſm, and ſuch greatneſs of 
ſoul, in the children of bondage, Nor are they 
ſo ſtupid as is generally imagined ; they eaſily 
learn the trades that are taught them; they are 
very good imitators ; and if they muſt receive 
their inſtructions from us, if they diſcover no ge- 
nius for invention, we muſt attribute it to the con- 
ſequences of ſlavery, which fetters the ſoul, and 
abaſes every idea.“ [ Eſay upon the Natural Hiſtory 
of St, Domingo.] In ſhort, fince Penſylvania gave 
freedom to her negroes, ſhe begins to believe them 
not unworthy of being ſo. 


of 
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of theſe people a ſhameful peace, and 
furniſh them, by their tributes, with the 
means of commencing hoſtilities with 
others. It is alſo the ſpirit of commerce 
which ſupports in Afia and Africa thoſe 
vaſt ſettlements which the Europeans 
have founded by fraud and violence, ce- 
mented with rivers of blood, and pre- 
ſerve only by the aid of a barbarous po- 
licy, which 1s continually ſowing and 


fomenting diviſions among the natives. 


You lee, gentlemen, under what au- 
pices our immenſe commerce is carried 
on over all the habitable Tegions of the 
globe ! It 1s by theſe means that Europe 
has ariſen to a pitch of opulence and 
magnificence which has no equal in the 
annals of antiquity. But from this uni- 


3 verſal 
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verſal commerce what real advantage 
have we derived, if ſo many enjoyments, 
ſo far from increaſing our welfare, have 
ferved only to enfceble our bodies and 
diminiſh our numbers, * to make us more 


wicked and more unfortunate ? 
For 


* The partizans of commerce and luxury: do not 
allow that the world is now leſs populous than of 
old times: but no ſolid reaſons have as yet been 
oppoſed to the 112th and 1 1 ;th Perſian letters, and 
the 17th, 18th and 19th chapters of the 23d book 
of the Spirit of the Laws. Their moſt ſpecious 
argument is the decreaſe of the foreſts which co- 
ver the carth ; but if we compare our navigation, 
commerce, timber-work, and all the objects of our 
neceſſities, with thoſe of the ancients, we ſhall per- 
haps be ſurpriſed how theſe woods could have af- 
forded a ſufficient ſupply for ſuch immenſe navies, 
for our vaſt cooperages, for our carpenters and 
Joiners, beſides fuel for the immenſe number of 
manufactories and founderies, and our own private 
fireſides. Conſidering the progreſs which is ſtill 

— making 
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For want of knowing how to diſtin- 
guiſh between interior and exterior com- 
merce, we have always confounded their 
cauſes and effects. Hence we have been 
led to attribute to commerce in general 
advantages which entirely belong to in- 
terior traffic, without perceiving that 
the other is a ſource of exceſs and diſor- 


der, and not productive of any real uti 


making in commerce and luxury, who knows but 
there may be a want of wood, though there be no 
increaſe of population ? But obſerve, you will ſay, 
theſe neighbouring cities, which are inereaſing 
every day, Yes, indeed, I ſee the continual de- 
population of the country, to enlarge and recruit 
the cities ; for in all great cities it is proved that 
the burials exceed the births, But, admitting 
Europe to be as populous as ever, admitting the 
whole hiſtory of the ancient population of Egypt, 
Aſia Minor, Greece, Italy, Spain, and the north, 
to be falſe, would our philoſophy {till dare to ree- 
kon as nothing the total deſtruction of the natives 
of America, whoſe loſs the actual population of 
America cannot make up for ? 
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lity. It is not, in fact, foreign com- 
merce and the manufactures of luxury, 
that can fertilize and people a country; 
but when agriculture is flouriſhing, and 
population 1s numerous, they naturally 
give birth to every advantage ; and then 
an interior traffic gives life to the ſtate, 
and makes freedom circulate through 
every vein of it, When a nation, by 
its own induſtry, and the gratefulneſs of 
its ſoil, is poſſeſſed of every real neceſ- 
ſary of life, what can all the treaſures 
which ariſe from the perfections of art, 
and the commerce of luxury add to its 
happineſs ? As theſe fiftitious riches in- 
creaſe, the diviſion of tkem becomes 
proportionably unequal ; by degrees 
their poſſeſſors monopolize all the ſmall 
farms about them, and a thouſand cir- 


cumſtances 
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cumſtances give occafion to a daily in- 
creaſe of the poor. Therefore, though 
we allow it to be true, that money is 
the marrow of riches, what man is fo 
deſtitute of feeling as to contemplate 
with pleaſure the proſperity of a few in- 
dividuals, purchaſed with the tears of 
the miſerable multitude ? 


At all times and in all countries the 
people live by the work of their hands, 
and have no more than a daily ſubſi- 
ſtence. Reduced, in all ſtates of cir- 
cumſtances, to the moſt trifling pittance, 
what have they gained by commerce ? 


or rather, what have they not loſt by it ? 
Inſtead of the wholeſome labour and 


freſh air of the country, which ſtreng- 
then the body, pent up in cities, they are 
occupied 
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occupied at a great number of ſedentary 
profeſſions, ſome of which are fatal to 
them, and the moſt part injurious to their 
conſtitutions, The city-labourers are 
not richer than thoſe of the country ; for 
though their wages are higher, and their 
occupations more profitable, the high 
price of proviſions, diſſipation and their 
free mcde of life, rob them of the ad- 
vantages ; and if they fall ſick, or, as 1 
obſerved before, there is no demand for 
their commodities in the market, they 
are deſtitute of reſource ; for thoſe men 
who have once quitted the works of the 
field never return to them ; and thus 


the ſtate is over-run with rogues and 


beggars, 


In 
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In ſhort, there would very ſeldom be 
any great crimes, and always ſome re- 
gularity of manners among the people, 
if they were limited to rural employ- 
ments, a mixture of labourers and arti. 
zans, bounded in their deſires, and 
ſtrangers to idleneſs. The ſlaves to va- 
nity and luxury would be few ; where- 
as commeree has ſpread through all claſ- 
ſes of citizens an inſatiable avarice, and 
a taſte for diſſipation, and given riſe to a 
multitude of profeſſions, Which harden 


the heart, and fill it with diſgraceful 


paſſions. 


The Spaniards and Portugueſe are a 
great and conſpicuous example to the 
world. Their fields covered with bri- 


ars, the decay of their trade, and the 


loſs 
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loſs of one half of their people have 
taught them, but too late, that proſpe- 
rity dwells not in imaginary wealth. 
Buried in their gold, theſe people will 
be for ever a proof to mankind, that 
this metal is deſtructive of the uſeful 
employments, and that a ſtate which is 
in want of the phyſical neceſſaries, is 
conſumed by its own weakneſs or has 
but a precarious exiſtence. 


France had two miniſters equally ce- 
lebrated. Sully put agriculture in a 
flouriſhing ſtate, encouraged the interior 
trade of the country, and was always an 


enemy to the commerce of luxury.* 
Far 


* The ſyſtem which Sully never departed from, 
was to watch over the preſervation of manners, in 
ſuppreſſing 
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Far from endeavouring to aggrandize 
the cities, he enjoined the nobility to 
five upon their eftates, encouraged po- 
pulation in the boroughs and villages, 
and filled the ſtate with ſhepherds and 
labourers. By theſe means the whole 
kingdom was reſtored to plenty and 
proſperity. In fiſteen years time he 
ſpread happineſs throughout all ranks 
of people, and reſtored our manners to 
purity, when Colbert began his admi- 
niſtration. - Colbert — Far be it from 
me to indulge a vain and ſolitary plea- 
{ure in cenſuring fo illuſtrious a charec- 
ſuppreſüng luxury, and encouraging agriculture, 
In purſuance of this plan he encouraged the wool» 
len manufactories and thoſe trades which were im- 
mediately connected with the works of the field. 
He declared ſtrongly againſt the filk manufacto- 


ries, and all the arts of luxury, which he looked 
"upon as the inſtruments of corruption and effemi - 
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ter. He loved his country, and meant 
undoubtedly to ſerve it, but was egregi- 
ouſly miſtaken in the means. The eſta- 
bliſhment of all kinds of manufactories, 
the diſtinguiſhed preference which he 
gave them to agriculture, in the line of 
cconomy, and the vaſt protection and 
encouragement which he laviſhed upon 
the arts, navigation, and commerce, 
aroſe to ſuch a pitch, that he forbade, in 
favour of the workmen, the exportation 
of corn, the only traffic which Sully ap- 
proved of. As ſoon as wheat fell in its 
price, the people quitted their labour 
for traffic; the fields were neglected, 
agriculture drooped, and a ſcarcity en- 
ſued. Colbert in vain endeayoured to 
promote population by bounties ; it ne- 
ceflarily declined with the means of ſup- 
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port.* However commerce and indu- 


ſtry gave the nation a luſtre which paſſed 


for proſperity. In the arts and ſciences 
France 


* France, in the days of Sully, counted five or 
ſix millions of inhabitants, and produced double 
the quantity of wheat to what it does now, in 
ſpite of all our clearances. Theſe two truths are 
not ſufficient : Firſt, that Sully re-eſtabliſhed agri- 


culture, in encouraging the exportation of grain; 


Secondly, that Colbert deflroyed agriculture, by 


-forbidding this exportation, and at laſt was obliged 


to have recourſe to the ſyſtem of Sully, The 
times are now greatly changed ; and who knows 


if, with our commerce, our luxury and our pre- 


ſent manners, it is poſſible for us ever to have a 
ſuperfluity of wheat? If we caſt our eyes upon 
the vaſt eſtates that are monopolized by the rich, 
and cultivated with fewer hands, and leſs care, 
than if they were ſubdivided into ſmall farms, 
which would maintain a great number of families; 
upon the lands that are over-run with trees, and 
forced, againſt the nature of their ſoil, to produce 
articles of commerce, or ſuch as are uſeleſs, and 
unneceſſary to life; upon the immenſe quantities 
of natural and artificial meadow-land, paſture- 
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France rivalled the perfection of Greece, 
and ſurpafled her in ſome; but luxury 


made 


land, oat-fields for the ſupport of horſes, &c. em - 
ployed in the poſt-roads, for the aid of commerce 
and luxury; if we take into the accompt the parks, 
gardens, ſhrubberies, lawns, walks, roads and plea- 


fure-hovſes, which ſurround the cities and large 


towns; the direct roads from one place to another, 
through the whole extent of the kingdom, ſome 
of which are four times broader than thoſe of the 
Romans ; the public roads for travellers, from the 
large towns, always much larger than thoſe lead- 
ing from ſmall places, where the people live much 


at home; the profuſion of victuals at the inns and 
great entertainments, the waſte conſequent there- 
on, the hair-powder, and the profuſion of all kinds 
which luxury occaſions ; if we compute alſo the 
number of trades, as peruke-makers, packers, ban- 


kers, coopers, porters, meſſengers, carters, coi- 
ners, and other artizans of luxury, and that mul- 
titude of people of all conditions that ſo many oc- 
cupations continually accumulate; if we add to 
theſe the peaſants that are drawn from the coun- 
try to replace thoſe that have met with an un- 
timely death in the occupations of commerce, by 

the 
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made rapid ftrides in the ſtate ; the mo- 


ney centered in the capital and commer- 


cial cities, and the manners degenerated. 


The avarice which was excited, gained 
additional vigour by the ſyſtem of law. 
The minds of the people, from the pro- 
ſpe& of gain, became attached to com- 
merctal purſuits ; wealth and luxury ac- 
the ſword, by fire, by ſhipwreck, by the ſcurvy, 
and in a thouſand other ways: in (ſhort, if we rec- 
kon thoſe innumerable ſwarms of porters, coach- 
men, and ſervants of both ſexes, without ſorget- 


ring the coffee-houſes, places of public entertain- 
ment, ſhews, and women of an abandoned lite, 


the neceſſarineſs of whom has, to the diſgrace of 


our age, been ſo well demonflrated ; we ſhall 
then judge if it is poſſible for a ſtate to export 
grain, after nouriſhing ſuch ſwarms of men, who 
contribute nothing to the ſupplies of nature; and 
we ſliall perhaps conclude, that if all nations had 
proportionally as much commerce and luxury ag 
we, one bad year would deſtroy by famine one 
half of the human ſpecies, 
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celerated the corruption of manners; 
and the exceſs of ſociety, the rage for fine 
taſte, and the diſguſt of ſolicitude gave 
riſe to the corruption of genius. 


There 1s a nation * in Europe which in 
the boſom of its fertile ſoil had brought 
agriculture and all the neceſſary arts to 
perfection. She was enabled, through 
the protection of the wiſeſt laws, to 
reap the enjoyment of plenty and peace. 
Well enough provided by nature to ſe- 
cure her from the envy of foreign pro- 
ductions, ſufficiently induſtrious to ſup- 
ply her own wants, and brave enough 
to be a ſtranger to fear, ſhe had obtain- 
ed the higheſt pinnacle of happineſs that 
human ſociety is capable of. This ac- 
tive and intelligent nation gave itſelf up 
to commerce, and by repeated efforts, 


from 
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from project to project, conceived the 


mad ſcheme of ruling the ſeas, and mo- 
nopolizing the trade of the world. Her 
ſituation ſeemed favourable to her ar- 
dent ambition. But overladen with 
riches and territory, fate, in this ſitua- 
tion, ſtopped her carreer. She now of- 
fers to the eyes of the univerſe the pic- 
ture of a rapid decline ; her colonies, 
like thoſe of Athens in old times, at- 
tack the metropolis ; and perhaps her hi- 
ſtory will one day furniſh a new proof of 
the deſtiny which commerce prepares for 


thoſe people that are intoxicated by her. 


There is another people,“ remarkable 
for their bravery and ruſticity, who ſtill 
preſerve, in the ſimplicity of their man- 
ners, the image of thoſe virtues which 
characterize the earlieſt ages: and this 
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people, ſo far from engaging in mari- 
time commerce, have ſcarce any with 
the neighbours around them. Encir- 
cled by mountains, on whoſe ſummits 
hoary winter eternally fits, they live in 
the enjoyment of a continual peace, and 
compel, by their labour, an ungrateful 
ſoil to nouriſh a population more nume- 
rous than that of the fertile and com- 
mercial countries, 


Happy would it be for them, if their 
ſoldiers and their fellow-citizens, ſettled 
abroad, did not already import the re- 
finements and vices of the nations they 
have been uſed to refide in ! 


If you want further proofs of the 
baneful influence of commerce upon the 


genius 
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genius and manners, compare the ſea- 
ports and inland cities together, the 
trading towns with thoſe which are in- 
habited by farmers and uſeful artizans. 
It is not in the manſion of the peaceful 
and œconomical citizen, nor under the 
.ruſtic roof of the labourer, nor in the 
humble ſhop of the villager, that thoſe 
infamous and criminal machinations ate 1 
framed, which war againſt religion and 
the public ſecurity: nor is it in the bo- 
roughs or ſmall towns that we ſind that 
multiplication of infamous ſtews, where 
impetuous youth is led fooliſhly to ſacri- 
fice, at one inſtant, his time, his manners 
and his conſtitution. Where, in ſhort, if 
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it is not in the mercantile towns, ſhall we 
find families forſaken by their maſters, 

Who lead beyond ſea a life of reciprocnl 
diſſipation, 
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diſſipation, and return without affection, 
and almoſt without recollection, to their 
wives and children ? It is in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, in a vain and brilliant ſoci- 
ety, that both ſexes diſgrace themſelves, 
and yield to mutual ſeduction; where 
the impudence of the one, and the co- 
quetry of the other, beget that daring 


voluptuouſneſs, which tears the very veil 
of modeſty in pieces, 


So many humiliating truths are un- 
doubtedly ſufficient to prove that riches 
and luxury, the neceſſary conſequences 
of foreign commerce, have at all times 


produced a diſſoluteneſs of manners.— 

« What l“ ſay you, © muſt we burn aft 

our ſhips ? Muſt we block up our ports? 
Renounce all the wonders that our in- 

| duſtry 
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duſtry has produced, and return to our 
rural employments and ſimplicity of 


manners?“ Stay, gentlemen !—In point- 


ing out the evils which commerce ocea- 


ſions, I have not pretended to ſeek for 
the remedy, I confeſs, however, that' 
the more we reflect upon this filly paſ- 


ſion for commerce, which leads men to 


deſtroy themſelves, to tempt the dangers 


of the ocean, and bury themſelves in 
unſalutary climates, for ſterile enjoy- 


ments, the more ſtrongly we are indu- 


ced to conclude, that men can never re- 


cover their loſſes, and taſte the pure 
fountain of peace and ſerenity, till they 
have learnt, from experience, that there 
is no real happineſs, but in the poſſeſ- 
ſion and peaceable cultivation of their 
lands, and that the only traffic which is 

of 
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of reab utility, is that which nature has 
circumſcribed in a ſtate, by the number 
of its inhabitants, and the fruits of its 
ſoil. The inveſtigation of this point 
would be worthy the labours of this en- 
lightened age, and the execution might 
perhaps be hereafter effected, under the 
direction of a wile legiſlature, But if 
this idea is merely chimerical; if we 
can no longer ſupport the privation of a 
great number of enjoyments and imagi- 
nary pleaſures; if our tainted ſouls ate 
no longer capable of taſting the ſweet- 
nels of a quiet and uniform life, I wil 
ſay to the nations, and above all to my 
own, “ Since a foreign commerce is 
now become neceſſary, let us try at leaſl 
to give it ſome limitations, and never 
forget that it has always occaſtoned the 
ruin 
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ruin of the people who have carried it 


to excels. 


I could wiſh-my countrymen would 


ccaſe to exclaim that commerce is too 


little reſpected, and that the nobility 
ſhould intereſt themſelves in it, Tt 
ſeems they are afraid of a failure of 
merchants, or having too much blood 
among them to ſhed for the good of 
their country. Who ſees not that the 
ſpirit of commerce is incompatible with 
military genius ? Intereſt has already 
corrupted our families, blended our con- 
ditions, extinguiſhed the old ſpirit of 
honour, and overturned the manners of 
our anceſtors. When Louis XIV, took 


the reſolution to aſſemble the nobility 


of his realm, to conquer or be buried 
* L along 
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along with them in the ruins of his 
throne ; that intrepid militia would 
have cruſhed the whole power of Eu- 
rope united. But they muſt know lit- 


tle of the ſpirit of commerce who think 
that a ſet of merchants would relin- 


quiſh their all, in ſearch of a grave.* 


Beware 


* To form a proper judgment of the ſpirit of 
commerce and its effects, we ſhould caſt an eye 
upon thoſe people who are ſolely ſupported 
by it. See by what means the Dutch have eſta- 
bliſhed an excluſive trade with Japan. Nobody 
is ignorant that Louvois purchaſed of them that 
ammunition with which their country was con- 
quered. It is not at all ſurprizing,“ ſays Vol- 
taire upon this ſubject, “ that tradeſmen ſhould 
ſall theſe ſtores before the declaration of war, 
when they ſell them every day to the enemy in 
the midſt of the hotteſt campaigns.” The an- 
ſwer, which a merchant of this country made to 
Prince Maurice, who reprimanded him for this 
traffic is well known. My Lord,” ſaid he, if 

2 there 
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Beware of confounding nobility and 
commerce; let there always be between 


them 


there was a proſpect of carrying on by ſea an ad- 
vantageous commerce with Hell, I would riſque 
the burning of my fails to eſtabliſh it.” [EH ui 
fur PHift. gen.) Holland, rich, tolerant, induſtri- 
ous and free, ſeems calculated for the encou- 
ragement of the arts and ſciences, However, 
though an adept in the ſcience of commerce, the 
progreſs of genius owes nothing. to her, it is one of 
thoſe countries wherein letters are the leaſt culti- 
vated. Their ſcanty ſoil being moiſt, marſhy, 
and fit only for paſturage, which requires no cul» 
tivation, her people are all ſailors inſtead of huſ- 
bandmen ; and that alone is an effectual bar to 
good manners. What a vaſt difference do we 
ſee between the ruſticity of the peaſant and the 
drunkenneſs of the ſea-faring people; between 
the rude paſtimes of the one, and the ſhameful de- 
baucheries of the other!“ An infinite number of 
public places of proſtitution and drunkenneſs is 
open at all times at Amſterdam, with the countes» 
nance of the police, being deemed indiſpenſably 
neceſſary for the protection of honeſt people from 
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them ſuch a diſtinction as will preſerve 
amongſt the nobles the love of glory 
and diſintereſtedneſs, and will excite 
the French merchants to a continuance 
in the honourable exerciſes of their pro- 
feſſion to merit that nobility to which 
they aſpire, and which they ſo eagerly 
thirſt after. | 

For you, ye happy inhabitants of the 
country, in Whoſe dwellings beth na- 


the licentiouſneſs of the mariners. But have we 
ever heard of the neceſſity for ſo infamous a diver- 
ſion in the country, to divert the paſſions of the 
peaſantry, or that to keep them from barbarity it 
was requiſite to make them vicious ? They talk a 
great deal of the laborious life, the ſimplicity of 
dreſs, and the ceconomy of ſome commercial re- 
publics ; but theſe are only virtues in as far as 
they ave ſubſervient to the exerciſe of others ; 
without this conſideration, the miſer would be the 
moſt virtuous of all men; tor no one poſſeſſeth 
theſe qualities in ſo eminent a degree, 

ture 
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ture and manners ſtill find an aſylum, 
quit not your peaceful manſions in ſearch 
of that fortune which would coſt you 
a thouſand fighs of repentance before 
ye obtained it, and whoſe enjoyment 
would never recompenſe you for the ob- 
ſcure but tranquil days which ye muſt 


ſacrifice to it. Learn to content your- 


ſelves with a life of eaſe and ſimplicity, ſo 
preferable to the buſtling and tumultu- 
ous life of our cities, where the thirſt 
for riches 1s turned into madneſs, and 
the love of pleaſures is become a deli- 
rium and whence commerce has ba- 
niſhed forever that moderation which is 
the ſource of all felicity, and the ſafe 
guard of yours. 


Bealus 
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Beatus ille qui procul negotiis 
Ut priſca gens, mortalium 
Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis 
Solutus omni fænore. Hon. 


